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A KNOCK IS SOMETIMES A BOOST. 
COOLIES ARE CONDEMNED. 

W. E. DENNISON ON “JURISDICTION.” 
GOMPERS SUSTAINS OAKLAND BARBERS. 
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UDRP nls Wises Poste, cents ea aT oe ca a a a at nea ae eae 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O'Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Roll 
Tickets 


With UNION LABEL for ~ 
: Admission Tickets, Hat Checks, Etc. 
2000 on Roll, Numbered Consecutively. 


We Print the “Labor Clarion.” 


We Originate Souvenirs, Folders, Cards. 
Society and Commercial Printing of all kinds. 
Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted Silk and Satin Banners. 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges. 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia. 
All Union Made. 

Patronize Home Industry. 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Phones } Home J 1966 Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


Friday, Mareh 11, 1919, 


_ For 
~The Man “On the Job”. 


“Can’t Bust Em” Jumpers—(Union-made brand) heavy blue 
denim; four pockets; detachable buttons. Sizes 34 to 44. $1. 


“Can’t Bust ’Em” Overalls—Heavy blue denim; riveted pock- 
ets; all sizes. 75c. 


“Can’t Bust ’Em” Mechanics’ White Drill Overalls—With 
bib; heavy grade; all sizes. 75c. 


“Can’t Bust ’Em” Mechanics’ Canvas Aprons—White and 
brown; half legs coming below the knee; riveted pocket. 50c. 


Waiters’ White Aprons—Extra and medium length. 25c. 
Extra wide, the French apron, 35c. 


Barber and Bar Waiters’ Coats—Heavy duck with standing 
collar; five detachable buttons; three pockets; sizes 34 to 44. $1.25. 
Heavier and finer grade duck, $1.50. 


Waiters,’ Barbers’ and Bar Tenders’ Coats—Heavy grade of 
shrunk drill, square cornered, turn-down collars; three detachable 
buttons; three pockets. 75c. Heavier quality, $1. 

Entrance to Men’s Store direct from 
Sixth Street 


EB ZL e? Mm MARKET AND 
7 SIXTH STS. 
S ion 500 


MARKET AND 
SIXTH STS. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths. 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 
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COOLIES ARE CONDEMNED. 
Judge E. Humphries delivered an address in 
Seattle on February 22d in which he touched on 
ec Asiatic problem. He said: 


“The great danger to the Pacific Coast is the 
mmigration of the Japanese, Chinese and Hin- 
us, and in addition to insisting upon a high pro- 

ctive tariff, in order to protect the laborers in 
sur mills, factories and other places of business, 
ie republican party must stop the immigration 

Mongolian coolies into this country. It is 
timated that there is an annual increase in the 

arplus population of Japan of at least 700,000, 
and, unhindered in fifteen years, they would soon 
drive the white race off the Pacific Coast by 
heer force of numbers, as has been stated by 
Professor Wheeler of the University of Cal- 
In 1912 the present Japanese treaty ex- 
pires, and it is necessary for the republican party 
io be on the alert, and to protect the Pacific 
Coast from the encroachments and immigration 
of the Mongolian races to this country. In 1900 
there were 85,986 Japanese and 119,050 Chinese 
in this country. From 1890 to 1900 the Japanese 
increased in this country 487.2 per cent, and at 
the same ratio, starting with 85,986 in 1900, the 
census in 1910 will show at least a Japanese pop- 
ulation of 500,000. 

“Senator Piles has stated that 90 per cent of 
the employees in British Columbia mills and 
factories are Chinese, Japanese and Hindus, and 
20 per cent of the labor in the mills of the Pa- 
cific Coast are the same, and when you take the 
additional numbers employed on the railroads, 
in the workshops, barber shops, house servants, 
stores and factories, it will show a great increase 
in the Japanese population. It will not be of 
much benefit to the white people of this coast 
to have a tariff on lumber and coal to protect 
them from coolie labor if you permit this coolie 
labor to cross the lines from British Columbia.” 


ilornia. 


In the main, we agree with the judge, with 
the distinct mental reservation that his references 
‘o the high tariff to “protect” American working- 
men are improved. There are no Asiatics work- 
ing in the iron and steel industries of Pittsburg 
and vicinity, and a “protecting tariff’ that gives 
us a Carnegie and a Frick combined with pauper 
labor and conditions is a monstrosity. 

Some of our eastern friends, who are un- 
familiar with the Asiatic problem, are prone to 
think we westerners are unduly alarmed by the 
inroads of hordes that attack all that goes to 
make up our American civilization and standards. 

Here is a sample of anti-idealism. It appeared 
 California’s newspapers on March 8th, and 
hears the date line of San Jose, March 7th: 


“The appearance of 100 drunken and nearly - 


naked Hindus, with hands interlocked, indulging 
in a weird sort of Bacchanalian dance in the 
iniddle of the Calaveras road near Milpitas was 
he oceasion of a call to the sheriff’s office last 
ight. The Hindus blocked traffic and are said 
') have insulted travelers. Several automobile 
parties were held up, while their occupants had 
witness the performance. By the time the 
-heriff's automobile, loaded with deputies armed 
ith shotguns, had reached the scene from San 
Jose, the Hindus had gone to their bunkhouses. 
‘he Hindus have been working on a large pea 
‘irm near Milpitas. They were warned through 
1 interpreter that they must cease disturbing 
avelers on the Calaveras road.” 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, .ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


A Knock Is Sometimes a Boost 


The popular fancy is caught by expressions 
that vary from time to time. It is well they 
change, otherwise the monotony would be 
painful. 

Among the phrases in vogue at this day is 
“Don’t Knock—Boost.” There is considerable 
merit in the expression, and it is attractive 
because of the inbred desire in human nature 
to “knock” in preference to “boost.” To over- 
come this failing, or at least to minimize it, 
is to assist the virtues and promote happiness. 

In all things there is a limit. When the 
forces of evil ask that yqu simply “boost,” the 
request means that you take no notice of 
flagrant abuses or law breaking, for, if you 
do, you “knock.” 

Interests that want to take the property of 
the city for private gain are loud in their ex- 
ploitation of the “boost” theory. They want 
no “knocks,” because it is considered bad taste 
to direct public attention to their shortcomings 
or peculiar methods of making money. 

And so with the individual. If he is en- 
gaged in the pastime of confusing the issue, of 
straddling the question, of avoiding that which 
he should face, he will sweetly sing “Boost— 
Don’t Knock.” The man who fails in his duty, 
who misrepresents, who neglects, and who is 
unreliable, will deplore with enthusiasm your 
criticism—you will be termed a “knocker.” 

It must not be misunderstood that these 
remarks are intended to condone the 
“knocker.” Far from it. Those who use their 
time and talent in this direction for base mo- 
tives, who attack without reason, who plunge 
the knife into the back of a helpless victim 
by speaking the false word or aiding it on its 
passage—these are deserving of all the oppro- 
brium to which they are rightfully entitled. 

On the other hand, the hackneyed expres- 
sion, when used to cover sins of omission and 
commission, when thrown like dust in the eyes, 
or when repeated for ulterior motives, is a 
misnomer, 

It is a “boost” to those things worth while 
to “knock” the powers—corporate or indi- 
vidual—that debauch, steal or misrepresent. 
The man or woman who fails to recognize the 
rights of others, who uses office to gain sel- 
fish ends, who fails to do his or her whole 
duty, is entitled to just criticism, and, pro- 
vided it is true, should not fall behind the 
breastwork raised by the “Boost—Don’t 
Knock” claim. 

There never was a time in our community 
life when the “knock” for the wrong is more 
needed than today. 

Don’t be fooled by the plausible. Search 
for the reason. “Boost” for that which is 
right, and “knock” with vigor the wrong. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Savings Banks vs. Life Insurance. 


To the People. Letter No. 36. 


Let me state first that there may possibly be a 
man so methodical in his habits, and so easy in 
his finances, that he would upon a given day go 
to a savings bank and deposit annually, semi- 
annually, or even quarterly, a certain precise 
sum, such as he would pay to an insurance com- 
pany. There may be such a man, but the aver- 
age mortal would do it but once or twice. When 
anyone states that by putting such a sum in the 
bank it will equal the value of life insurance in 
thirty years, we must admit the theory, but we 
will not that of the practice, and yet «the one 
single element which makes life insurance neces- 
sary, and its chief argument, has been left out, 
that of the uncertainty of human life. 


Of a thousand men, such selected lives as will 
pass the medical examiner, and everyone knows 
that these must be the best in every community, 
two hundred and seventy-five will have passed 
away before a savings bank deposit will accumu- 
late to the value of a life insurance policy. 


Let me illustrate by a single experiment. Take 
two thousand men, all married, each owning a 
house and lot with a little mortgage on them, so 
the owners will see the necessity of prudence; 
suppose them twenty-five years of age, and al- 
low each of them a comfortable income, so they 
can save a hundred dollars a year without more 
than ordinary economy. We will divide, them 
into two classes—one thousand of them, at the 
request of their better halves, depositing their 
savings in the bank, while the other class, yield- 
ing to the importunities of a life insurance solicit- 
or, takes out a $5000 policy, which can be had in 
most companies for about a hundred dollars yearly. 


We will, if you please, allow, 4 per cent com- 
pound interest on the savings bank deposits and 
take no account of the life insurance dividends 
or accumulations, 

A year passes away and we have sixteen 
widows, eight with $104 in cash, not enough for 
the last sickness and funeral expenses, and eight 
others with $5000 each. For five years this 
monotonous round will be the same, the slight 
shrinkage in numbers being equaled by the in- 
creasing death rate; and as we look about us we 
have forty widows whose husbands have saved 
from $104 to $563.30; and we also have forty 
other widows who are able to keep their homes 
with their $5000. ‘Let another five years roll by 
and we have eighty-one in each class; one lot 
has had $5000; the other from $104 to $1248. We 
will not look into the family histories and ask 
how many homes have been sold under a fore- 
closure, how many children struggling for a liv- 
ing, or how many prematurely old women we 
have. 

Fifteen years have passed. The terrible death 
rate that takes off eight a year is still rolling on, 
and we see both classes having their own way— 
putting their money into savings banks and into 
life. insurance. One hundred and_ twenty-two 
widowed families in each class; the forty-one 
new ones have drawn from the savings banks the 
past five years sums ranging from $1402.58 to 
$2082.45, the others still receiving $5000 each. 


The second decade is reached. Forty-four more 
4 


4 


households are in mourning. The inStited ones 
have received $5000, the other sums ranging 


from $2269.75 to $3096.92, and the survivors have 


reached the age.-of forty-five. 
Shall we go on? It will be seven years’ more 


“before any of the bank class will receive as much 
.as the insured class, and during that time seven- 


ty-two widows will be added to each class. There 
will then be two hundred and thirty-eight in each 


-class, or four hundred and seventy-six in all. 


Nearly one-quarter of the whote number who 
started in the race have passed away. If we 
could have it, what do you suppose would be 
their opinion now it is too late? 

Would it be any answer to say of these that 
elected the savings bank class that they made a 
mistake? Is this sufficient for the misery, the dis- 
traction and the perplexities of twenty-seven 
years? And who shall answer for the homes 
broken up, the children uneducated or forced to 
toil at a tender age, the dwarfed and stunted lives 
that cannot be lived over again, and the mistakes 
rectified among the two hundred and thirty-six 
whose protectors failed to see the one way of 


safety, that of life insurance for the family; pro- 


tection until a competence was acquired, or the 
family able to take care of itself. 

A small percentage of a man’s earnings will 
insure Nis life for an amount that will support 
his family for a term of years and keep his chil- 
dren in school when otherwise they would have 
to earn their own living. To the man who has 
a large business and income a life policy offers 
the assurance that his premature death will not 
break up his business nor compel his family to 
step down in the social scale. 

One of the large life companies published in 
1907 particulars with -respect to the pecuniary 
circumstances of beneficiaries under policies ma- 
turing by death in one hundred and fifty con- 
secutive cases. These one hundred and fifty men 
left ninety-five widows and one hundred and 
eighty-one children. Five left mortgaged homes, 
and in forty-four cases the insurance was prac- 
tically the entire estate. One hundred of these 
men died under fifty, and their one hundred and 
thirty-four children were nearly all of or under 
school age. Twenty of the younger men left no 
families, but nearly all of them left dependents 
or those to whom they were pecuniarily indebted. 
In only six cases was it found that the insured 
left ample means outside his life insurance. The 
practice of life insurance thus confirms and em- 
phasizes the theory upon which it is. based; its 
results constitute a new appeal and this appeal 
constantly repeats itself. 


Letter No. 37 will discuss annuities for men or 


women, 


— eo 
Orpheum. 


Five of the eight acts to be presented at the 
Orpheum next week will be entirely new. Ar- 
thur Dunn, the diminutive comedian, will, in 
conjunction with Marie Glazier, appear in the 
farce “The Messenger Boy.” Ida Fuller’s electric 
sensation, “La Sorciere,” consists of three scenes 
of exquisite beauty. Elsie Faye, Joe Miller and 
Sam Weston, agile dancers, will present “The 
Act Dainty.” William Gould will introduce his 
quaint and original compositions. Violet King, 
violinist and pianist of international fame, will 
make her first appearance in this city. Next 
week will be the last of The Chas. Ahearn Cyc- 
ling Comedians, Charlene and Charlene, and of 
Lottie Williams and her company in “On Stony 
Ground.” A new series of motion pictures will 
conclude the performance. 


——— 


After dining, the restaurant patron proceeded 
to tip the waiter. “Beg pardon, sir” said the 
waiter, examining the coin, “but this quarter is 
counterfeit.” “Is that so?” exclaimed the other. 
“Oh, well, keep it for your honesty.” 


LABOR CLARION. 


Godfrey. Dawson, representative ofthe Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America, arrived in 


Los ‘Angeles on Monday morning of last week. 


He is’ more than “delighted” with the climate, 
and hopes to be able to help improve the city 
industrially. 

At a special meeting of the Sacramento Labor 
Temple Association, held on March 2d, the con- 
tract for the erection of the temple was awarded to 


the Matthews Construction Company for the sum > 


of $62,104, that being the lowest bid for the com- 
plete work. The building committee was author- 
ized to have Attorney Alfred Dalton, Jr., draw 
up the contract in accordance with the specified 
terms and the officers of the association to enter 
upon the contract. Work on the temple will 
commence immediately. 

On and after Sunday, April 3d, the barber shops 
of Oakland, Cal., will close on Sundays. The em- 
ployers have long favored the plan, and last Mon- 
day night the union concurred. The half-day off 
during the week will be discontinued. 

Thirty orchardists of Oak Glenn, a mile high 
apple growing district east of Redlands, Califor- 
nia, have attached their signatures to the follow- 
ing pledge: “We agree against the future em- 
ployment of any Hindus, Koreans or Japanese in 
Oak Glenn and vicinity, as a protection for our 
homes and families.” The crusade against Orien- 
tal labor results from the recent action of a 
rancher in employing twenty Hindus to chop 
wood. Armed with rifles, a party of neighboring 
ranchers marched the Hindus out of the district. 

The labor movement is actively engaged in 
helping the agitation in California’s cities for pub- 
lic playgrounds for children. It is realized that 
to aid the physical development of the young, and 
at the same time keep them out of mischief, will 
mean an enriched citizenship in the days to come. 

The Sacramento barbers have agreed not to 
press the constitutionality case on the Sunday 
closing ordinance. An agreement has been 
reached whereby the shops will generally close. 


George Von L. Meyer, secretary of the navy, 
is on his way to the Pacific Coast, and it is to be 
devoutly hoped that the unfortunate conditions 
existing in the Mare Island yard will be remedied. 
Red tape and needless experiments are not valu- 
able adjuncts to government work, and the sys- 
tem of espionage has not proved successful. 


The international convention of the Stereotyp- 
ers and Electrotypers is slated for Omaha this 
spring, and the craftsmen in that burg are work- 
ing night and day to frame up plans for enter- 
tainment. If the social features of the conven- 
tion are not all right, it will not be the fault of 
the Omaha committee. “Jim” White has charge 
of the official souvenir, and he says it is going to 
be superior to anything ever before issued by one 
of the allied crafts. The Monarch Printing Com- 
pany of Council Bluffs will get the job. The sou- 
venir will be a source of revenue to the local com- 
mittee. The Omaha convention promises to be 
the largest in the history of the organization. 


The Australian coal strike, which has for sev- 
eral months injuriously affected the manufactur- 
ing and shipping interests of the state and indi- 
rectly the commonwealth, and has been the cause 
of much domestic inconvenience, is now at an 
end, and the men have returned to their work. 
This satisfactory result is largely due to the in- 
fluence of the compulsory wages board. Judge 
Scholes, chairman of the board, and Mr. Charl- 
ton, a labor member of the state legislature, de- 
serve special credit. 

The exposure of conditions on the bay and 
river steamers has resulted in material gain for 
the workers. While the unions have done splen- 
did service for their members, yet the additional 
help rendered is duly appreciated. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Hee! 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars 


Bell Brand Union-Made 
COLLARS in poeube 
shapes at two for 25c. 
SHIRTS made right 
here in San Francisco 
by Union Labor. You 
can patronize home 
industry and Union La- 
bor, good assortment of 
shirts at $1.00 and $1.50 


JOHNSTON'S. 


Men's Furnishing Goods 


916 MARKET STREET 
Directly Opposite 5th 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Rich, mellow, perfectly aged in wood 
and very delicately flavored 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


DEMAND 
THE BRAND 


Made in 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Worn Every where 
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HATTERS’ CASE—SHERMAN LAW. 
By Samuel Gompers 
In the “American Federationist.” 

And it has come to pass, the hatters are 
siuleted in the sum of $222,000! The Taff-Vale 
decision of England against the railroad employ- 
_ss which was wiped out by the trades dispute 
oct of the British parliament of 1906 has been 
revivified and applied to the organized workers 
of the United States. 

The question which the supreme court was 
~lled upon to decide was whether under section 
s-yen of the Sherman anti-trust law the Loewe 
Company could maintain an action against the 
tatters. The court decided in the affirmative 
(basing its decision upon the allegation that the 
atters’ organization is a combination in the 
form of a trust and its “boycott” against the 
oewe Company’s hats was an interference with 
a free flow of trade between the states, and there- 
fore in restraint of trade), and that the Loewe 
‘ompany might maintain the suit and recover 
hreefold damages. In connection herewith it 
‘ust be borne in mind that under sections one 
and two of the Sherman anti-trust law, if the su- 
reme court’s decision shall hold and remain 
i force, the hatters’ organization and every other 
labor organization may be -proceeded against by 
any prosecuting officer of the federal government 

id the men of labor punished by a fine of $5000 
and by imprisonment for a year. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that since 
this decision was rendered, the hat manufacturers 
entered into a combination (which by analogy 
might be termed a conspiracy), the effect of 
which was a lockout to enforce non-union con- 
ditions, tending to a reduction in wages and with 
all of -its other evils; that after a defensive 
struggle of nearly eleven months the hatters 
won their contest, and that nearly all the estab- 
lishments in which the lockout occurred are now 
again in agreement with the Hatters’ Union. In 
the case in point, the lockout of the hat manufact- 
urers against the union, they exercised their 
legal right to use their combined power to coerce 
the members of the Hatters’ Union to accept 
the employers’ conditions. No one haled them 
to court nor dreamed of so doing. It was coer- 
cion; it was the coercion which they were legally 
entitled to exercise. If the wage-working hat- 
ters, in defense of their rights and their inter- 
made the coercive methods of the hat 
manufacturers abortive, and thereafter entered 
into an agreement to renew or to improve the 
relations of the two parties, it was an act directly 
in the interest of both, involving and resulting in 
the public good. 


ests, 


The amazing view which the supreme court 
took in its decision is that the Hatters’ Union 
attempted to “force all manufacturers against 
their will” to make agreements with the union. 
\s a matter of fact, time and évents have dem- 
onstrated beyond cavil of a doubt that industrial 
peace and the best possible relations obtain in 
the voluntary agreement entered into between 
the employers and organized workers. 


The Hatters’ Union was not engaged in trade 
r business and had nothing to sell in competition 
vith Loewe.. The court, in reaching its decis- 
in, did not consider this important feature, that 
ven if the boycott against Loewe was successful 
lere would be no lessening of the number of 
ats manufactured and used, that it would sim- 
'y mean a transfer of the trade from Loewe & 
o. to some other and fairer hat manufacturer. 
Since the supreme court decided that labor 
unions are punishable under trust penalties, we 
‘cel that it is necessary to point out how widely 


different is a labor union from a trust; for upon | 


these vital and fundamental differences of the 
two are based the main reasons for the insistence 
that the voluntary organizations of labor shall not 
under the law be regarded as in the same cate- 
gory as trusts and illegal combinations in re- 
straint of trade. 

A labor organization is not a trust; none of its 
attributes, methods, or achievements in behalf 
of its members and society at large can properly 
be confounded with the pernicious and selfish 
activities of the illegal trust. 

A trust, even at its best, is an organization 
of the few to monopolize the production and 
control the distribution of material products. The 
voluntary association of the workers for mutual 
benefit and assistance is essentially different. 
Even if they seek to control the disposition of 
their labor power, the power to labor is not a 
material commodity. It is not a product, it is 
the personal power of a human being. 

The human power to produce is the antithesis 
of the material commodities which become the 
subject of trust control. 

The ownership of a free man is vested in him- 
self alone. 

The only reason for the ownership of bond- 
men or slaves is the ownership of their labor 
power by their masters. 

If free men’s ownership of themselves involves 
their labor power, none but themselves are own- 
ers of their labor power. 

The product of a free man is his own. 

If he, by choice or by reason of his environ- 
ment, sells his labor power to another and is paid 
a wage in return therefor, this wage is his own. 

These propositions are so essentially true that 
they are the underlying philosophy upon which is 
based the entire structure of private property. 
To question or to attempt to destroy these prin- 
ciples involves the entire structure of civilized 
society. 

The free man’s ownership of himself and his 
labor power implies that he may sell it to an- 
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other or withhold it; that he and others similarly 
situated may sell their labor power or withhold 
it; that no man has even an implied property 
right in the labor of another; that free men may 
sell their labor power under stress of their needs, 
or they may withhold it to obtain more advan- 
tageous returns. 

Any legislation or court construction dealing 
with the subject of combinations, corporations 
or trusts which deal in, control, curtail or cor- 
ner the products of labor, can have no true ap- 
plication to the association of free men in the dis- 
position or withholding of their labor power. 

The attempt to deny to free men, singly or in 
association, the right to withhold their labor 
power or to induce others to withhold their la- 
bor power, whether or not these men be engaged 
in an industrial dispute with employers, is an 
invasion of man’s ownership of himself and of 
his labor power, and is a claim of some form 
of property right in workmen. 


If the ownership of free men is vested in them- 
selves, and in them alone, they have not only 
the right to withhold their labor power, but to 
induce others to make common cause with them, 
and withhold theirs, that the greatest advantage 
may accrue to all. It further follows that if free 
men may avail themselves of the lawful right 
of withholding their labor power, they have the 
right to do all lawful things in pursuit of that 
lawful purpose. And no process of law can 
have any proper application to deny to free men 
these natural, inherent and constitutional rights. 

In the disposition of the wages returned from 
the sale of labor power, man is also his own 
free agent. All things he may lawfully buy, he 
may also lawfully abstain from buying. He may 
purchase from whomsoever he will; he may give 
his patronage to one man or to another. What 
he may do with his wages in the form of bestow- 
ing or withholding his patronage, he may lawfully 
agree with others to do. 

Pe 6 eee 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises, ey 


Lowest Price 
Furniture CRE DIT iiouses.city 


OUTFITTING HOMES COMPLETE IS OUR SPECIALTY 


The way hundreds of customers have taken advantage of our generous credit 
terms and our low prices on FURNITURE, CARPETS, DRAPERIES, STOVES, Etc., 
is a sure sign that our prices and terms are absolutely the best to be had. We are 


in the low rent district of the Mission. 


ON 


2200-12 


| Mission Street 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY by buying here. 


CREDIT! 


Corner 
Eighteenth 
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JURISDICTION. 
By W. E. Dennison. 

[Paper read at the meeting of the Common- 
wealth Club on February 9, 1910.] 


For the purpose of this evening’s discussion of 
the labor problem by the Commonwealth Club 
and its guests, representatives of organized labor, 
the writer of this paper has chosen to confine his 
remarks to a brief consideration of the sixteenth 
question presented by your committee, September 
1, 1909, viz: the question of jurisdiction. 

Under this head, three questions were asked: 

1. What do unions demand? 

2. What do employers demand? 

3. What is the public interest? 

The answer of organized labor to the first is 
reported as follows: “That the lines of demarca- 
tion between the trades shall be maintained in 
order to maintain the standard of skill in the 
respective trades,” and to the last as follows: 
“Public interest lies in maintaining jurisdiction 
lines so far as may be necessary to conserve the 
skill of the respective given trades and the right 
to employment of the members thereof.” 


The answer of employers to questions 2 and 3 
seem to have been unanimous, and may be given 
in two words, “open shop.” Two employers went 
further by saying that neither party to the strife 
for jurisdiction should be permitted to say where 
the lines of jurisdiction shall run. It should be 
settled by the whole people of the nation. 


In the above answers are to be found the ex- 
tremes of the diameter. Although the union labor 
answers demand lines of demarcation between the 
trades, and assert that it is to the public interest, 
it is plain that such demand is simply for the 
purpose of maintaining “the standard of skill in 
respective trades,” which standard is to be fixed 
by the unions alone, and further to so “conserve 
the skill of the respective given trades and the 
right to employment of the members thereof” as 
to refer all non-union members of any trade to the 
unskilled class and to deny their right to employ- 
ment with union members. 


This means the closure of the union shop in 
any and all trades to non-union members. It 
can mean nothing else. The daily use of the 
boycott and the union battle cry, “unfair shop,” 
fully explain the union labor answers to the 
question of jurisdiction. 

The employers in demanding an open shop are 
made to say by organized labor that such is a 
non-union shop, hence an unfair shop, which leads 
to the inference that no labor which is unorgan- 
ized can be fair nor can it be employed alongside 
organized labor. We submit that demands and 
acts of organized labor under such an assumption 
are the sole and only causes of converting the 
open shop into a non-union shop. The employer 
thus acted upon is in self-defense compelled to 
act contrary to the wishes of the unions. 

It seems, therefore, that the respective answers 
as above given broadly and clearly define the field 
of battle where labor and capital have met to 
fight for jurisdiction. The shocks of preliminary 
engagements have already affected the very 
foundations of society and civil government. The 
consequences of this conflict may properly engage 
the most serious thought of every contestant. 

Permit us then, in the lull of battle, to talk 
with our adversary on the picket line. Let us 
freely express our wants and fears, for, as the 
great commentator truly said: “The only true 
and natural foundations of society are the wants 
and the fears of individuals. It is the sense 


- of their weakness and imperfection that keeps 


mankind together; that demonstrates the neces- 
sity of this union; and that, therefore, is the 
solid and natural’ foundation, as well as the 
cement of civil society.” But, “Strong as the 
social feelings are,” says Sharswood, “the in- 
dividual or selfish (using the word in a sense not 
necessarily bad) are still stronger. Each man, in 
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consequence, looks more to his own interest and 
happiness than those of others, and conflicts 
must take place—universal discord and confusion, 
destructive of the social state and the end for 
which it is ordained. There must be a controlling 
power somewhere lodged; and, wherever or what- 
ever it is, that is government. It having been 
shown that government is a necessary relation 
of man, from his natural constitution, it follows 
that government is right.” 


We have all been taught and we all (anarchists 
excepted) believe that municipal law is “a rule 
of civil conduct, prescribed by the supreme power 
in a state, commanding what is right and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong.” 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, we cannot all 
agree that in the framing of our laws the rule 
has been always justly followed. If we did, there 
would be no occasion for this discussion. But 
government still exists in this free country of 
ours by the consent of the governed. Under our 
constitution, that consent is given by the will of 
the majority. If the will of the majority in its 
endeavors to preserve our rights has inflicted 
upon us wrongs, either public or private, wrongs 
to the state or to the individual, then there is no 
other power to which we may look for redress, 
save the will of the majority, so long as our gov- 
ernment shall stand. 

And this brings us logically and inevitably to 
the question of jurisdiction over the differences 
which we have met to discuss. Let us look at 
the two definitions of the word jurisdiction: 

1. Lawful power or right to exercise official 
authority, whether executive, legislative, or judi- 
cial. 

2. The territory within or the matter over 
which such official authority may be lawfully 
exercised. 

Whichever definition be taken, it must be per- 
ceived that this particular jurisdiction must be 
national, because “the territory within and the 
matter over which such official authority may be 
lawfully exercised” goes to the uttermost parts 
of our country and concerns every human being 
within its borders. 


Organized labor in its various forms in our 
country has during the past three decades been 
in open revolt against what it terms the imposi- 
tions of capital. It has violated and defied the 
laws of the land. In extenuation of such a course, 
organized labor has constantly, and for the most 
part conscientiously, asserted that the laws have 
been so framed by capital and interpreted by its 
representatives as to subvert the doctrine of 
equal rights, whose cornerstone was placed by 
the declaration of independence and whose super- 
structure was erected by the constitution. Im- 
putations of errors in the laws can never license 
their violation. Ascriptions of dishonesty to judi- 
cial interpretations will never excuse usurpation 
of authority of the courts. Deny this and you 
assume that government may permit anarchy— 
a reductio ad absurdum. 


Happily, the disturbances growing out of the 
false doctrines and vicious practices of organized 
labor have been compensated by the unwilling- 
ness of unorganized, non-union or free labor to 
accept these doctrines or approve those practices. 
Dependence upon the latter class has by no 
means secured to capital immunity from attacks 
by the former, but it has and is gradually lessen- 
ing the violence of those attacks. In short, labor 
is a house divided against itself. Even organized 
labor has its dissensions. In denying to the gov- 
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ernment jurisdiction over its affairs, it has se; 
up almost as many jurisdictions as there ar: 
unions. And we find in local administration o; 
some unions exercise of jurisdiction to the posi- 
tive closing of their doors to the coming of mem. 
bers in good standing from other localities. Suc} 
inconsistencies practiced under the cloak of juris 
diction have added no strength to the labor trusts. 
They have furnished valuable and effective am 
munition to their avowed enemies, the capitalisti- 
trusts, whose generic name in their vocabulary ; 
“the system.” 

The thirteen colonies together threw off th 
yoke of England. They observed the same re 
ligion, language, customs, and almost the same 
laws as their oppressor. De Tocqueville in hi: 
admirable study of “Democracy in America” oh 
serves that: 

“These reasons were sufficiently strong to unite 
them one to another, and to consolidate them 
into one nation. As long as the war with 
the mother country lasted, the principle of union 
was kept alive by necessity. But, no sooner 
was peace concluded, than the faults of legis- 
lation became manifest. Each colony became 
an independent republic, and assumed an absolute 
sovereignty. The federal government condemned 
to impotence by its constitution, and no longer 
sustained by the presence of a common danger, 
was already on the verge of destruction 
when it officially proclaimed its inability to con 
duct the government, and appealed to the con- 
stituent authority of the nation. It was a 
solemn moment at which the power of the nation 
abdicated, as it were, the empire of the land 
But it is a novelty in the history of so- 
ciety to see a great people turn a calm and 
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scrutinizing eye upon itself, when apprised by 
tue legislature that the wheels of government 
are stopped; to see it carefully examine the 
extent of the evil, and patiently wait for two 
whole years until a remedy was discovered, which 
it voluntarily adopted without having wrung a 
tear or a drop of blood from mankind.” 

Thus was born the constitution. It has held 
this country together for one hundred and twen- 
tv-one years, The arrogance of a single colony 
oi the thirteen in demanding separate jurisdiction 

: that, the critical time, would have produced a 
-:taclysm sufficient to overwhelm liberty. Her 
orch might never have enlightened the world 
fiom these shores. Her virtue might never have 

en a lamp unto the feet of the humblest dweller 

this land. 

rhe lessons of history have quite as much value 

the toiler as for him who hires the toiler. 

e colonies were separated from their enemy 

three thousand miles of ocean. And yet, when 
yoke was thrown off, jurisdictional strife came 
ar destroying them. 

{abor is separated from capital by no greater 
distance than lies between the heart and the head. 
Shall we take it from the mouthings of either 
that both are*not animated by the same soul? 
The mouth being next to the head perhaps gives 
the head the right to direct the hands, but, “out of 
the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh,” 
and wherewithal shall the mouth be fed if the 
mouth hath lost its hands? 

labor and capital are struggling against a com- 
mon enemy—greed. Greed from within is more 
dangerous than greed from without. Expel the 
former and exclusion of the latter becomes a 
mere detail. In fighting the common enemy, 
labor and capital must win if they but stand to- 
gether. One must fight in the trenches and the 
other on the ramparts, under the one general, 
the law of the land, whose jurisdiction shall gov- 
ern and whose power must be absolute. 

SSaEEEEEnEEISEEEItia <onnnnEEEEEEEEIEed 

SWEDEN’S INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

The National Organization of Sweden, Lands- 
sekretariatet—To the Members of the National 
Organization (Circular No. 130): After the de- 
structive struggle of last year, a period of rela- 
tive calm has apparently taken its place on the 
industrial battlefield. It is probable that the 
membership lacks real information as to the 
present situation, and for that reason we regard 
it advisable to submit the following report there- 
ot. 

Since the time of the second attempt to reach 
final arrangements between the National Labor 
Union and the Swedish Employers’ Association 
fell through, November 13th, and the negotiations 
a second time were broken off without any re- 
sult, the employers’ association all of a sudden 
has raised the lockout in the iron industry. From 
this action it is apparent that the employers in 
this industry, no more than the National Em- 
ployers’ Association, had the means to continue 
the struggle any longer. 

In spite of this setback, the employers’ associa- 
tion nevertheless maintains its former attitude 
With regard to the conflicts in progress in other 
industries, and upon their proposals with refer- 
ence to the subjects to be considered in any ar- 
bitration proceedings. The association will not 
acknowledge its defeat, though unable any longer 
to continue the struggle. It therefore appears 
that any settlement or agreement is out of the 

uestion for the present. 

With the lifting of the lockout in the iron 
industry, the great open conflicts are in the main 

an end. Of course, the strikes in progress at 
lat time in other industries were continued, but 

¥ now most of them are at an end, so that at 
esent strikes are only on in the Mockfjord 
rower Station, Utansjo Wood Pulp Factory and 

‘ Bomhus Planing Mill and Lumber Yard, em- 
‘oying an aggregate number of about 2000 men. 


In the meantime, the Swedish Employers’ As- 
sociation continues to declare that the lockout 
inaugurated on August 2d last year is still in 
existence, except in the iron industries. Such a 
declaration from the employers we can not re- 
gard but as a bluff; but as long as the employers’ 
association maintains that attitude, we are com- 
pelled to refuse to negotiate with it concerning 
a basis for any settlement. To this is added the 
fact that the employers. in all industries have 
systematically refused to reinstate any number 
of workers who have applied for their old jobs. 


The employers’ association has not succeeded 
in carrying home with them a victory from the 
gigantic struggle of last year. It has not been 
able to carry through its policies, nor to enforce 
its ultimatums to the workingmen’s organiza- 
tions, and now, in order to revenge itself, it con- 
tinues its meaningless lockout and prevents a 
number of men from getting back to work. 


Another shameful tactic employed by the asso- 
ciation is that it requires that the employees 
enter into individual contracts pledging them- 
selves not to affiliate with any labor organization. 

These methods must be met with the most 
determined opposition from the side of the work- 
ers. That the employers, backed by their own 
organizations, and in violation of the solemn 
agreement entered into and now in force, deny 
the workers the right to organize, a right which 
they themselves are making the most of, is not 
to be tolerated. 

This wanton attack of the employers is likely 
to redound to their injury. Numbers of first- 
class workmen, and good union men, are leaving 
the country by reason of their inability to obtain 
employment, and are seeking their living in other 
countries, and this drain on the labor power’ of 
the country can only have the worst result to 
the nation, its industries and to the employers. 


In the meantime, the employers are keeping 
more than 20,000 workers in enforced idleness, 
and in view of the length of time of such unem- 
ployment, it stands to reason that these workers 
and their families are in the most destitute cir- 
cumstances and in need of assistance. The as- 
sessment of 1 krona and 50 ore upon full and 
half paying members, respectively, we realize is 
a heavy burden. The sekretariat has considered 
the possibility of lifting this extra tax, but it has 
been shown that such a change can not be un- 
dertaken at this time. 

Up to the present time, the sekretariat has not 
been able to pay more than from 2 to 3 kroner 
per week to each member locked out, and inas- 
much as the idleness caused by such lockout and 
blacklist is likely to continue for a long time, it 
is absolutely necessary that the working mem- 
bers continue their contributions in order that 
those who are unable to obtain employment may 
receive a modest amount of support per week. 

As soon as the sekretariat finds it possible, it 
will lift the present assessment, but until such 
can be done we hope that each and every one of 
you will promptly fulfill your obligations, and 
fully understand that the thousands of locked- 
out and black-listed men whom you are helping 
to protect from the wrath of the employers, are 
themselves called upon to make much greater 
sacrifice. 

On behalf of Landssekretariatet, 


(Signed) HERMAN LINDQVIST, Chairman. 
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“I do the very best I know how, the very best 
I can, and I mean to keep doing so until the end. 
If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference.”—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


We have to acknowledge many kind expres- 
sions on the “Labor Clarion’s” ninth birthday. 
The “Coast Seamen’s Journal” and the “Star,” 
as well as several exchanges, said nice words— 
all of which are appreciated. 

—————-@e@_-—__ 


The Los Angeles “Times” tries to ridicule 
men and movements it opposes. Its latest effort 
is to call Lincoln “Link,” a sacrilege that illus- 
trates the depravity of the “Times,” and is an 
affront to the American people. 

—————_ &_____—_ 


Each day brings its duties for unionists. One 
of these should be an insistence on union label 
products. We all want others to patronize the 
result of our toil manufactured under proper 
conditions, and we should reciprocate. 


——_--____ 


W. E. Dennison, president of the Steiger Terra 
Cotta and Pottery Works, and member of the 
state board of harbor commissioners, contri- 
butes on pages 6 and 7 the paper read at the 
industrial session of the Commonwealth Club. 
It gives the employers’ viewpoint of our eco- 
nomic ills, and is interesting as a consequence. 


—— 


Public attention has been directed to the Phila- 
delphia situation. Subsequent events show our 
editorial of last week to be justified. The de- 
bauchery of proper civic conditions by the cor- 
porations is responsible for the unrest, and the 
refusal to pay fair wages and the efforts to dis- 
organize the workers have met with a stubborn" 
resistance. 

—-———_&—_____ 

The “heathen” Chinese is not noted for the 
loving care bestowed on the. unfortunate sick of 
his race. During the week the papers noted this 
method of alleviating distress: “Yee Hook, con- 
sumptive Chinese cook, was found this morning 
by Patrolman Staeglich sleeping in a vacant lot 
adjoining his lodgings at Grant avenue and Sac- 
ramento street. The officer conveyed the sick 
man to the Central Emergency Hospital, where 
he was examined and declared to be in the last 
stages of the white plague. The police believe 
that companions of Yee, laboring under the Chi- 
nese superstition that it is a bad omen to have 
a man die in their house, had placed unfortunate 
Hook in the lot to be found and cared for by 
the ‘white devils,’” q 
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GOMPERS SUSTAINS OAKLAND BARBERS 
:-After last Labor Day the Barbers’. Union of 
Oakland refused to pay a fine of $25 for failure to 
parade. In November the Central Labor Council 
of Alameda county expelled the organization in 
accordance with a provision in its constitution 
giving the central body the authority after a ref- 
erendum vote of affiliated unions had acted on a 
given proposition. 

The Barbers’ Union appealed the case to the 
executive council of the A. F. of L. President 
Samuel Gompers has officially notified the central 
body of the decision, which sustains the appeal. 

One paragraph covers the substance of the con- 
troversy: 

“The whole case hangs upon the question as to 
whether your Central Labor Council has the 
power to place a fine upon a local union for fail- 
ure to abide by the central body’s decision. Upon 
that, I answer in the negative.” 

Continuing, President Gompers says: 

“The central body must exercise its influence 
in a different and better way than by the imposi- 
tion of fines. The results may be not attained 
as quickly by following the course I have indi- 
cated, but the results are surely more permanent. 

“As to the matter of assessments, the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1904 declared that the city central bodies 
and state federations of labor ‘are hereby advised 
that all special assessments levied should be de- 
clared upon referendum vote of the unions affi- 
liated.’ 

“You further state that, upon the refusal of 
the Barbers’ Local, No. 134, to pay the fine of 
$25, imposed for its failure to participate in Labor 
Day parade, your Central Labor Council, at its 
meeting on December 13th, unanimously adopted 
a resolution that the delegates from Barbers’ Lo- 
cal, No. 134, ‘be and are hereby unseated from 
this council and that all support and benefits de- 
rived from affiliation with the Central Labor 
Council of Oakland be from this day withdrawn.’ 

“In connection with this action of your Central 
Labor Council, your attention is called to section 
8, article II of the constitution of the A. F. of L.” 

The substance of this section is that the ex- 
pulsion of a delegate or delegates from the Cen- 
tral Labor Council must be reviewed by the exe- 
cutive council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Gompers continues: “As stated in this 
letter, your Central Labor Council has not power 
to place a fine upon a local union for failure to 
abide by its decision, and further, that in expelling 
the delegates from Barbers’ Local, No. 134, for 
failure to pay the fine, your Central Labor Coun- 
cil acted in violation of section 8, article II, of 
the A. F. of L. constitution. 

“T suppose that there will be no doubt in the 
mind of anyone that the American Federation of 
Labor has authority equal to a central labor 
union, and yet there is no law nor power vested 
in the A. F. of L. to impose a fine upon any affi- 
liated international organization or central body. 

“Even if a local union has failed to comply 
with a decision of your central body, though you 
had the power, the wisdom of imposing fines up- 
on organizations is more than doubtful. It is 
indeed injurious to the labor movement and to 
the interests of the workers. 

“Tt is a matter of regret that we cannot have 
greater unanimity of action in all that we under- 
take to do to further the cause of labor, but the 
make-up of our movement is that of men and 
women, with their strength and shortcomings, 
and it is much more practicable and advisable, 
just and tending to better results in endeavoring 
to reach the best unity of action and leaving the 
largest liberty to all. 

“In so conducting the affairs of our movement, 
we shall win the respect and confidence as to the 
compliance of our fellow-workers as well as our 
affiliated organizations.” : 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS? 

“Greater Colorado” is the name of a weil. 
printed illustrated publication of -forty-cig), 
pages and cover devoted to the commercial anq 
industrial interests of Colorado. It bears the 
union label, which fact is noteworthy in view 
of what follows. Read this: 

“Right at this time the state of Colorado cay 
scarcely afford to conduct an experiment in ce. 
lecting a secretary for the immigration burea,, 
It is unwise to place a brand new craft in the 
hands of a skipper who is apt to become seasick. 
At least, that would be our opinion. 

“Not only should there be a thorough assem- 
bling of the integral parts, but there should be 
continuity of purpose, and sufficient consistency 
to the efforts to make them count. 

“Now, the secretary of this bureau will have 
the management of the actual work connecte« 
with it. To him the other members will turi. 
Upon him will repose the responsibility of pro- 
ducing results. That is a serious business. Colo- 
rado must be serious about it. 

“Who is the man? 

“Ask the question of men who know. Ask it 
of those who have watched the commonwealth 
in its growth. They know. They have known 
for a considerable time. 

“We suffer no fear of being accused of hesi- 
tation when we put that name in cold print. 
And it is— 

“Herbert George. ; 

“We name Herbert George not for favorit- 
ism’s sake, but because it is the one name—the 
only name—that we can bring before us in this 
connection. 

“Mr. George has been a resident of Colorado 
for thirty years. Not only has he been a resi- 
dent, but he has done things. Through his own 
personal force he has achieved a great deal. 

“Some years ago Mr. George went out to San 
Francisco to take personal charge of some very 
important work there. California is a large state 
—a prosperous state—but it did not have within 
its borders any one man who had sufficient ex- 
perience, ability and grit as an organizer to be 
eligible to the office tendered to, and eventuall) 
accepted by, Mr. George. 

“And he did his work up to the highest stand- 
ard set upon the office by those who created it.” 

The “Labor Clarion” has received the fore- 
going marked, in order to show what a great 
man Herbert George is. California didn’t (and 
doesn’t) possess his equal. We will all admit 
that. The article reads as though Mr. George 
wrote it. Every line pulsates with that modest) 
for which the ex-chieftain of the San Francisco 
Citizens’ Alliance was and is famed. 

Mr. George was a flat failure in San Francisco. 
He did work up a kind of a sentiment, and proved 
himself an organizer of a few hundred people, 
none of whom would make their names public. By 
means of secret meetings and support tendered 
him by anti-unionists, a few of the smaller trade 
unions were harassed by injunctions, and cheap 
men were supplied employers in difficulties with 
the unions, regardless of the merits of the con- 
troversies. Mr. George’s salary was said to be 
$10,000 a year. If the published statement wa 
correct, he was the dearest man the Citizens’ Al 
liance ever had on its books. He was practicalls 
laughed out of San Francisco, owing to a lette: 
he wrote a Denver paper giving a detailed ac 
count of a prolonged conversation with a youn: 
lady on a ferry boat, and the fair one, whon) 
George christened “Yeppo,” showed that. sh: 
possessed more brain power than the C. A. sal 
ary drawer. Today the institution George for 
merly headed is down and out, largely the resui' 
of the Colorado man’s antics. He left the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Coast unmourned, and hi 
associates in Citizens’ Alliance circles say som 
things of their late chief that are too harsh to 
print. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
The Employers’ “Open Shop.” 

Suit was filed on February 25th in the Ore- 
von state circuit court by Gerard A. Fleischer, 
asking $75,000 damages from wholesale dealers 
in plumbers’ supplies, and certain members of the 
Master Plumbers’ Association of Portland, and 
-harging the wholesalers’ and plumbers’ associa- 
‘on with conspiracy to drive Fleischer, who is 
ai independent master plumber, out of business. 
‘jeischer alleges in his complaint that after he 

d built up a remunerative business the whol- 

jers refused to sell him supplies, because he 
,as not a member of the association. 

Here is still another instance of the inconsis- 

ucy of the “open shoppers.” They advocate 
tieir doctrine for trade unionists who are forced 
to combine by economic conditions over which 
they have no control, in order to secure a bare 
living, and yet when they have an opportunity to 
prove their case, the sidestep is industriously em- 
ployed. These reports are so common, and true, 
that they fail to produce an eye wink from any 
Citizen Alliance or kindred association. 


* * * 


Gompers Discusses Live Issues. 

Samuel Gompers told Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham that the Moon bill, now under considera- 
tion by the judiciary committee of the house, 
was a pro-junction measure, that it did not fulfill 
the promise $f the republican platform on the 
injunction question, and that it would give statu- 
tory authority for the issuance of injunctions. 

The proposed bill, Mr. Gompers argued, would 
tule away the ‘base on which the organized labor 
movement in America was founded. The Ameri- 
can labor movement, he said, was conservative 
i character, based upon American ideals. 

“If our constructive and conservative labor 
movement is outlawed,” he said, “it will give 
way to another movement, not constructive and 
not conservative in character. The labor move- 
ment is not a trust. None of its achievements in 
behalf of its members and society at large can 
properly be confounded with the pernicious and 
selfish activities of the illegal trusts.” 

The Sherman anti-trust law, Mr. Gompers 
averred, should be “amended or ended.” 

The relation between employer and employee, 
he said, could not be considered as a property 
right unless it were held that the employer had 
a vested right in the labor of a workman. 

* * * 
Labor in Congress, 

There are many bills pending in the congress 
of the United States in which the interests of 
organized labor are more or less vitally involved. 
All of them are receiving the close attention and 
active support of the legislative committee of the 
\merican Federation of Labor. Among the most 
important of these measures are the following: 

An anti-injunction bill, by Representative Wil- 
son, Pennsylvania, which proposes to regulate 
the issuance of restraining orders and injunc- 
lions in cases between employers and employees 
that grow out of disputes concerning terms or 
conditions of employment. 

An anti-trust bill, by Representative Martin, 
Colorado, nullifying the force of the Sherman 
iiti-trust law in relation to trade unions. 

An eight-hour bill, by Representative Gardner, 
Sew Jersey, regulating the working hours of 
service done for the United States, territories or 
for the District of Columbia. 

A convict labor bill, by Representative Gardner, 
‘New Jersey, regulating the sales of convict-made 
s00ds according to laws of the states in which 
they may be found. 

A convict labor bill, by Representative Kahn, 
California, confining the sale of convict-made 
“%0ds to the state or territory in which they are 
)roduced. 

An illiteracy test, by Representative Gardner, 
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Massachusetts, to be applied to immigrants seek- 
ing to enter this country. . 

A bill for the safety of seamen, by Representa- 
tive Spight, Mississippi, aimed to prevent the 
undermanning, and unskilled manning, of Ameri- 
can ships. 

An industrial educational bill, by Senator Dol- 
liver, Iowa, to encourage instruction in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, through state normal 
schools. 

Two civil service reform bills, one by Senator 
Jones, Washington, the other by Representative 
Poindexter, of the same state, which provide for 
the maintenance of the freedom of speech and the 
right to criticise the administration of the service. 

Two bills for workingmen’s compensation, one 
by Representative Sterling, Illinois, and the other 
by Senator Beveridge, Indiana. 

Two eight-hour bills for post-office employees, 
one by Senator Jones, Washington, and the other 
by Representative Goebel, Ohio. 

An old-age pension bill, by Representative Wil- 
son, Pennsylvania, making an allowance of $120 
per annum for persons of the age of sixty-five 
years or over. 

A bill giving Porto Ricans citizenship, by Rep- 
resentative Olmsted, Pennsylvania. 

A bill for the protection of seamen, by Senator 
La Follette, Wisconsin. 

A bill for the compensation of employees in- 
jured at their occupations, by Representative 
Sabath, Illinois. 

A bill for the exclusion of Asiatics, by Repre- 
sentative Hayes, California. 

A bill to amend an act relating to the labor 
and fraternal press, which under the present rul- 
ing of the post office is seriously menaced, intro- 
duced by Representative Dodds, Michigan. 

When it is taken into consideration that the 
number of senators and representatives total 481, 
it will be seen that the friends of labor, as shown 
by the bills introduced, are still but a fraction of 
the great mass of congressmen, says an exchange. 
And yet the sixty-first congress has broken all 
records for the number and radical nature of its 
labor bills. 

* * * 
Destitution in Great Britain. 

Are 12,000,000 persons in England on the verge 
of starvation? 

The late Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman as- 
serted this to be a fact, shortly before his death, 
and an English paper not only asserts its belief 
in the truthfulness of the statement, but adds 
another million or so to the estimate. 

This paper sent out a number of letters 
throughout London and followed these by visits 
from reporters. As a restlt, it is announced that 
conditions in the metropolis are appalling. 

A letter from the West Ham Unemployed Or- 
ganization offered to point out to any doubter 
hundreds of cases of actual starvation. The paper 
sent a reporter to visit the organization, and the 
newspaper man reported back that he found the 
committee itself half-starved. Not a member of 
the committee had tasted food for twenty-four 
hours, and some had gone without for twice as 
long. 

Something was said about politics, and a mem- 
ber of the committee sadly replied: “Talk to us 
about something to eat, please; we are too hun- 
gry for politics!” This, in fact, seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion among the committee- 
men. They cared nothing for politics, socialistic 
investigations or anything of that kind. What 
they wanted was food, and, after that, more food. 

The result of the publication of this story has 
been a cry of wonder that such conditions exist. 
Londoners knew, to be sure, that in some parts 
of the city there was more or less want and 
privation, but they did not know that whole 
communities were starving, and already public 
subscriptions have taken form for the relief of 
the poor unfortunates. 
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THE SUTTER STREET PROBLEM. 

If it takes “a great deal of moral courage to 
give a corporation a square deal,” an -addition 
should be made to the “courage” to see that the 
people whose rights are superior to any corpora- 
tion should receive first consideration. 

There isn’t a man or woman in San Francisco 
who doesn’t know that the Sutter street company 
is part and parcel of the United Railroads, and 
the dual relation is maintained to block either 
municipal ownership or a rival company. 

Why all these crocodile tears about the “un- 
fortunates” who transfer from Sutter street to 
Market to go to the ferry? There is hardly a 
street corner in San Francisco where people do 
not transfer to other cars, and all up and down 
Market there are existing conditions exactly sim- 
ilar to those of Sutter street. 

The issue has been confused, unintentionally 
by some, purposely by others. The city of San 
Francisco owns the streets—at least that is the 
popular conception. The authorities have offered 
in by-gone months a settlement of the contro- 
versy that protected the public interest, and 
which received the corporation scorn. 

Better petty inconvenience than unconditional 
surrender to a monopoly. The Geary street right- 
of-way to the ferry means more to the people of 
San Francisco than anything else in street trans- 
portation problems. The United Railroads 
doesn’t want to see a municipally-operated rail- 
road. It is, naturally, selfish. The citizens have 
a right to expect that their representatives shall 
be unselfish in their devotion to public interests. 

It is better to walk to the ferry from Sutter 
than lose the Geary street outlet. 

It is better still not to give away valuable pub- 
lic property without receiving in return compen- 
sating advantages. 
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THE BUILDING LAW. 

There is yet time for the board of supervisors 
to correct a misstep. When citizens from all 
walks of life, the daily press, the San Francisco 
Labor Council, societies whose aim it is to pre- 
serve the public health, medical men—all object 
to a change in the building requirements, it must 
be conceded that the actuating motive is the 
good of the people. The fact that more work 
may be given some by allowing landlords to 
cover nearly all their ground with buildings is 
more or less mercenary. And it stands to reason 
that a country with all the out-of-doors Califor- 
nia possesses is better able to have two buildings 
erected with adequate yard and light space than 
one structure devoid of these public necessities. 

The cry of the inmate of the tenement house, 
of the tuberculosis ward, of the child on whose 
environment depends so much of a city’s future, 
of the mother and father to whom sunshine and 
air mean life—all these protest against the back- 
ward step. 


The San Francisco Labor Council is emphati- 


cally on record. It appeals to the city authori- 
ties—in conjunction with many civic bodies—to 
reverse the unfavorable vote of last Monday when 
the law to permit owners of land to use more 
than 70 per cent of their lots is finally decided. 
—  —_ @__ 


Boston trade unions have endorsed legislation 
proposed to insist on inquiry into public utility 
disputes before either a lockout or strike may 
take place, but condemn certajn details, mainly 
the section calling for police interference to 
prevent industrial disturbances pending arbitra- 
tion. This they call unconstitutional. It is pro- 
vided in the new bill that the state board of ar- 
bitration shall be notified by mayors or select 
men in case of industrial disturbances, and must 
then offer its services to the parties in dispute 
and visit the location and investigate. Later the 
state board or a special board appointed by con- 
sent of both parties may arbitrate the differences. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 4, 1910. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Bindery Women—Miss Constance 
Berduzco, vice Miss Kate Downey. Web Press- 
men—Thos. Rutherford, vice Fred Parle. Ma- 
chinists—W. J. Mullen, vice H. M. Campbell. 
Beer Drivers—Jos. Graf, vice Peter Burke. Brew- 
ery Workmen—Oscar Dammer, vice Jos. Tschin- 
kel, Louis Savoye, vice E. Muri. Bakery Wagon 
Drivers—W. McGlinchy. Metal Polishers—Hugh 
Barrett, Frank Ferrer. Post Office Clerks—Her- 
man Killum, an additional delegate. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Typograph- 
ical Union, relative to the request of Council re- 
garding proposed increase of postal rates on sec- 
ond-class mail matter. From Bakers, No. 125, 
Bartenders, Typographical, Newspaper Carriers 
and Bookbinders, notifying Council of the elec- 
tion of delegate to the proposed label section. 
From Bakery Wagon Drivers, relative to their 
action regarding legislation now pending before 
congress in Washington. From congressmen and 
senators at Washington, relative to the proposed 
increase of postal rates on second-class matter. 
From Jere L. Sullivan, secretary Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees, thanking Council for the in- 
terest taken in relation to increase of postal rates 
on second-class mail matter. From Cooks’ Union, 
donation to Barbers’ Union boycott fund. From 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers, No. 29, enclosing 
donation of $15 to be applied to the Swedish 
workers’ strike fund. From Grand Canyon. Park, 
relative to picnic grounds for Labor Day. From 
Stationary Firemen, No. 86, calling attention to 
the fact that the “Examiner” in excavating for its 
new building is not making any provisions for 
the health and comfort of its employees. Re- 
ferred to the Retail Clerks’ Association—From 
North Stockton Street Merchants’ Association, 
relative to organizing clerks in North Beach dis- 
trict, for the purpose of securing early closing. 
Referred to the Executive Committee—From 
the Society for the Prevention and Study of Tu- 
berculosis, asking the Council to co-operate in 
arranging a course of lectures to be delivered be- 
fore the local unions. From Bartenders’ Union, 
No. 41, requesting Council to declare its inten- 
tion of levying a boycott on Dunn Bros. saloon. 
From the I. W. W., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, ap- 
peal for aid to assist in the fight for free speech 
in Spokane, Wash. From Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
Central Labor Union, appealing for aid to assist 
Bakers’ Union, No 390, of that city in their fight 
for better conditions. Referred to Law and Leg- 
islative Committee—From Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, copy of proposed charter 
amendments in relation to a ten-year bond issue 
for street improvement fund. Referred to Organ- 
izing Committee—From Coopers’ Union, No. 65, 
asking Council to furnish an interpreter to assist 
in organizing the Italian coopers. Referred to 
State Federation of Labor—From Building Trades 
Council of San Mateo, requesting Council to take 
charge of forming central body in San Mateo. Re- 
ferred to Secretary—From Calgary, Alto, Trades 
and Labor Council, requesting information re- 
garding the conducting of municipal employment 
bureaus. From Metal Polishers, relative to work 
done by the city in an unfair shop. 

A communication was received from Building 
Trades Council of San Francisco, enclosing copy 
of resolutions adopted at meeting of said Council 
on Thursday evening, March 3, 1910, requesting 
this Council to adopt same and to appoint a 
committee of seven to act with a like committee 
of the Building Trades Council, consisting of 


Bros. Tveitmoe, McDonald, McDonnell, Leary, 
Urmy, Cole and Clancy. It was moved and sec- 
onded that resolution be adopted as read, and the 
request of Building Trades Council complied with; 
carried. The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee: Bros. Nolan, Rosenthal, Doyle, LaRue, 
Brown, Gildea and O’Connell. 

Reports of Unions—Hackmen—Reported that 
Bro. Bowlan was elected delegate to label section, 
and that a committee had been appointed to com- 
municate with representatives in Washington, rel- 
ative to pending legislation. Barbers—Request 
members of unions to ask for the shop card; 
thank the various unions for assistance in their 
fight for union shop; stated that continued assist- 
ance would result in them being successful in 
their fight. Newspaper Solicitors—Reported that 
they are still keeping up fight against the “Call;” 
request members to ask for solicitors’ card. Pile 
Drivers—Reported having donated $60 to steel 
workers and $5 per week for ten weeks to the 
Barbers’ Union. Cooks—Donated $10 to the 
Barbers’ Union. 

Executive Committee—Reported having re- 
ceived a communication from the A. F. of L. rel- 
ative to Waiters’ Union, No. 30; the secretary 
stated that he had written the A. F. of L. in 
connection with this matter, and it was moved 
that the matter lay over until a reply was re- 
ceived from the A. F. of L.; concurred in. The 
committee reported that Bro. Caverly, represent- 
ing the iron trades men of San Francisco and of 
Vallejo, also the Vallejo Trades Council, ap- 
peared before the committee protesting against 
the examination to be held for foremen boiler- 
maker and molder at League Island, Pa., which 
was manifestly a discrimination against Pacific 
Coast mechanics. The secretary was instructed 
to promptly protest to representatives in Wash- 
ington and navy department. Secretary reported 
that such had been done, and in reply a telegram 
was received from Congressman Hayes stating 
that he had strongly protested, and that navy 
department had agreed that examinations would 
be held in both places and that no discrimination 
would be permitted against Pacific Coast mechan- 
ics. Report concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported at 
length upon the proposed change of the building 
laws of this city, which had been discussed before 
their meeting on Thursday evening, March 3, 1910. 
A committee was present, consisting of Miss S. 
A. Griffiths, Miss Ashe, Dr. Dudley Tait of the 
San Francisco Medical Society, Robert C. Porter 
and J. Blakewell. This committee urged the 
Council to strongly protest against any change 
in the present law. After careful consideration 
of this matter, the committee recommended for 
adoption by the Council the following resolution: 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council 
this 4th day of March, 1910, that we go on record 
against the proposed changes in the building laws 
to permit property owners to build tenements on 
a larger percentage of their holdings, thereby 
reducing the size of light wells and yards; and 
that we are opposed to any compromise to limit 
or remove the present restrictions that 30 per cent 
of each inside lot be left uncovered; excepting, 
however, that we are not opposed to a provision 
that where a lot runs through from street to 
street, or from street to alley, one half of the 
smaller street or alley, if such street or alley be 
less than 20 feet wide, and not more than 10 feet 
of a street or alley, if such street or alley be 20 
feet or more than 20 feet wide, may be considered 
as a portion of the lot for the purpose of com- 
puting or designating the percentage to be left 
uncovered.” 

It was moved that the Council endorse the 
resolution and that the report of committee be 
concurred in. Amended that this matter be re- 
referred to the committee. A lengthy discussion 
was had, participated in by the following dele- 
gates: Bros. Bowlan, Fleischman, Caverly, John- 
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Friday, March 11, 1910. 


son, Reardon and Elbing; Dr. Tait was granted 
the privilege of the floor to speak in favor of the 
committee’s report. A vote was taken and the 
amendment was lost and the original motion car- 
ried almost unanimously. It was also moved that 
the law and legislative committee, in conjunction 
wih the secretary, be requested to appear before 
the board of supervisors and state the Council’s 
position on the above matter; carried. 

abel Committee—Recommended that secretary 
he instructed to communicate with the A. F. of 
L. -elative to the purchase of union label bulletins; 
als» recommended that steps be taken to form 
4, \vomen’s Union Label League; concurred in. 

The hour for the special order of business hav- 
ine arrived, the chair declared it in order and 
introduced Mr. John Z. White of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Direct Legislation League. He ad- 
dressed the Council on the subject of direct legis- 
lation and delivered an eloquent talk on this very 
interesting subject, at the conclusion of which it 
was moved that a rising vote of thanks be ten- 
dered him for the address; carried unanimously. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—The matter of filling va- 
cancy on the label committee caused by the res- 
ignation of Bro. Salsbury of the milk wagon 
drivers, was taken up. Bro. Maher of the Team- 
sters’ Union, being the only nominee, the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast ballot of the Council 
for Jas. Maher. Bro. Maher was declared duly 
elected member of the label committee. 

New Business—Delegate Bell called the Coun- 
cil’s attention to the fact that an application had 
been filed for a license to conduct a saloon at the 
building next door to the Temple. Moved that 
the Labor Council protest against the issuance of 
a license for a saloon and billiard hall at 320 
Fourteenth street, and that we protest to the 
police commissioners at their meeting Monday 
evening; amended, that the Council postpone ac- 
tion for one week and that it be referred to the 
executive committee; also that the secretary com- 
municate with the police commission relative to 
this matter; amendment carried. 

Receipts—Bakers, $14; Hatters, $6; Typograph- 
ical, $18; Chauffeurs, $8; Butchers, $8; Waiters, 
$20; Stereotypers, $8; Web Pressmen, $6; Hack- 
men, $4; Boot and Shoe Workers, $6; Mailers, 
$4; Coopers, No. 131, $8; Rammermen, $2; Bay 
and River Steamboatmen, $6; Blacksmiths’ Help- 
crs, $4; Post Office Clerks, $4; Machinists, $20. 
Total, $146. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $3; tele- 
grams to Washington and Philadelphia, $9.50; 
stenographer, $20; Hall Association, rent, $57.50; 
“Examiner,” 75 cents; “Post,” 30 cents; “Labor 
Clarion,” $25; J. J. Doyle, horse and buggy hire, 
$6. Total, $162.05. Adjourned at 11:10 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label on all purchases. 
JOHN I. NOLAN, Secretary, pro tem. 
A 
MARCH “TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 

Although concerned at all times and chiefly 
with great home problems that are engaging the 
attention of the more thoughtful and serious- 
minded of our people, the “Twentieth Century 
Magazine” each month contains one or more 
notable contributions relating to great events 
and issues in foreign lands. In the March number 
ippears one of the most brilliant and thought- 
provoking papers that has appeared in any Eng- 
lish-speaking magazine in months. It is entitled 
“Racconigi,” and is from the pen of Walter Ver- 
Nicr, an essayist who has traveled extensively in 
the old world and has made a special study of 
international issues. Another paper dealing with 
foreign conditions and of special interest to 
Americans at the present moment, is entitled 
“The Mexican Plutocracy,” by Parker H. Ser- 
combe. B. O. Flower writes on “New Zealand 
Ater Twenty Years of Liberal Rule.” 


“Let us look at this charge as the conditions 
present themselves locally: Labor in San Fran- 
cisco used to yield a certain fairly dependable 
product. By the action of unionism two hours 
out of each working day have been wiped out at 
a stroke. As a social and moral proposition this 
change may be commendable. But economically 
its effects are capable of being figured out. The 
loss is exactly twenty per cent. Under the old 
conditions of cordiality and good will between 
employer and employed, labor yielded a certain 
fairly definite product.”—San Francisco “Argo- 
naut.” 

It is too bad that in some trades and occupa- 
tions, the hours have been reduced from ten to 
eight! What nonsense to talk about “wiping 
them out at a stroke.” The truth is, it has taken 
many a long year to acquire the shorter workday, 
and there are several reliable sources of investi- 
gation to prove the merit of the change, even 
from a purely economic point of view. Hasn’t 
the editor of the “Argonaut” read of the govern- 
ment test in building battleships? or of Colonel 
Harris Weinstock’s findings during his world-tour 
as California’s special labor commissioner? The 
eight-hour day has proved a complete success. 
Its critic is behind the times. 


a 


“The plan for an open-air class room, in which 
tuberculosis children will study, is excellent, al- 
though it is really a case of treating the symp- 
toms instead of going intelligently at the task of 
rooting out the disease. Those who will study 
in these class rooms are the children of the poor 
and the cause of their disease is underfeeding and 
insanitary tenements. There would be little need 
of these class rooms if the mothers and fathers 
of the children were not overworked and robbed.” 
—Socialist paper. 

The foregoing paragraph is a sample of many 
appearing in socialistic journals, excepting that 
some overlook the work of praise for the efforts 
of men and women to relieve distress and stay 
disease. This position is unfortunate. If we 
waited until the day when an ideal civilization 
shall be introduced, and neglected the work at 
hand simply because economic conditions are 
unsatisfactory, then we would consign to their 
fate many who are helpless, and spread tuber- 
culosis by our listlessness. It is far better to 
do the best possible under the circumstances, and 
this still enables us to advocate measures for 
the future. 


“It is for us while we occupy temporarily the 
places that we do occupy to preserve the ma- 
chinery by which a majority can transact the 
public business.”—Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon is a master machinist, even though 
he doesn’t belong to the Machinists’ Union. All 
Cannon and his ilk have been doing for years is 
to control the public business by preserving the 
machinery. The idea of the public controlling 
its own business hasn’t percolated through the 
brains of the Cannonites, but their machinery is 
slowly but surely crumbling to the ground. 
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Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25e. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery. 
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Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 
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Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 
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Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
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) WORKERS UNION 


you insist. 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes in Union Life 


Emma M. Dillon, wife of James E. Dillon, of 
the iron molders, died on March 7th. She was 
a native of California and thirty-seven years of 
age. Two daughters and a son are bereaved 
with the husband. Mr. Dillon has the sympathy 
of organized labor. 

George W. Bell received word last Wednesday 
of the sudden death of his mother in the east. 

John Z. White’s speech last Friday night on 
direct legislation delighted the delegates of the 
San Francisco Labor Council. Not only was the 
subject well handled, but there was a humorous 
strain interjected at times to relieve the serious. 
Mr. White’s hearers insisted that he continue long 
after the average time allotted a speaker. 

Secretary Andrew J. Gallagher was on the sick 
list for a few days, but has recovered and resumed 
his duties. 

Death called three unionists during the week. 
James Mulvihill of the riggers and stevedores 
died on March 7; he was born in Ireland thirty- 
four years ago. Two members of the gas workers 
died—Mathew Ward on March 8th and John A. 
Kingston on March 9th. The former was a na- 
tive of Ireland, forty-five years of age; the latter 
was born in San Francisco. 

Committees will confer to settle differences ex- 
istimg between the French Master Bakers’ Associ- 
ation and the Bakers’ Union. 

George L. Berry of San Francisco has been re- 
elected president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, and Charles B. 
Crowley of Holyoke, Mass., is the new secretary. 

A resolution amending the -laundry ordinance 
so as to prohibit any one from sleeping in the 
premises used for laundry purposes has been 
accepted by the sanitation committee of the board 
of health as submitted by the Anti-Japanese 
Laundry League and sent to the board of super- 
visors with a recommendation that it be adopted. 

The sailors’ twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion last Monday night was a success from every 
standpoint. The attractive uniforms of the march- 
ers, the music, and the literary exercises in the 
Valencia Theatre were up to the highest standard. 

Many unions are supporting the barbers. The 
milk wagon drivers will contribute $10 a week, 
and the machinists, the waiters, and others will 
help. Call for the barbers’ shop card. 

Denver trade unionists are urging public own- 
ership of the water supply. 

An invitation to attend a meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation elicited the following from 
John Kirby, Jr., president uf the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers: “With Samuel Gom- 
pers and John Mitchell moving spirits and officers 
in good standing in the federation, I cannot rec- 
oncile my mind with what seems to be an in- 
consistent proposition, nor can I find it in my 
conscience to wink at the danger to the best in- 
terests of our country that lies hidden in the in- 
dorsement by your organization of those men and 
the doctrines they preach.” Too bad, too bad! 

The bakers and confectioners will picnic on the 
first Wednesday in May at Fernbrook Park. 

The Typographical Union of San Mateo and 
the Musicians’ Union of San Leandro have noti- 
fied Secretary Paul Scharrenberg that they have 
voted to join the State Federation of Labor. 

The unionizing of the Puritan restaurant at 
927 Market street is a victory for the culinary 
crafts in particular, and for organized labor in 
general. 

The photo engravers have elected a representa- 
tive to meet with the Sacramento Allied Printing 
Trades Council. The sum of $100 was donated to 
the Philadelphia strikers. Steps have been taken 
to organize a baseball team. 

Alfred Dalton, Jr., of Sacramento is a candi- 
date for justice of the peace of Sacramento 
township. 
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ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE NOTES. 

Contributions: for the month of March are 
now due and payable at the office of the league, 
815 Metropolis building. 


The formation of a live branch in Los Angeles 
is a matter of congratulation among those in- 
terested in the work of excluding Asiatics. The 
officers of the local league addressed the first 
meeting in the southern city. 


Resolutions of regret have been adopted on 
the death of the wife of William A. Cole and 
the sister of P. H. McCarthy, both members of 
the Asiatic Exclusion League. 


At the regular meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
March 20th, addresses will be delivered by Theo- 
dore A. Bell and Charles F. Curry, as well as by 
others whose names are not unknown in the 
political arena. 


The agitation against the Hindus is making 
rapid headway. Letters have been received from 
Daniel J. Keefe, head of the immigration bureau, 
and from Congressman Needham. The latter 
stated that he would co-operate with the other 
members of California’s delegation and endeavor 
to secure an executive order looking toward the 
lessening of the number of Hindus coming into 
this country. Mr. Keefe said that an inspector 
had been appointed to assist in the proper exam- 
ination of Asiatic aliens. 


——_-———_&___ —__—_ 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR WORTHY CAUSE. 

St. John’s new hall will be opened on the even- 
ing of March 16th, next Wednesday. A social 
will commence at 8 o'clock, to be followed by a 
dance. The speaker of the occasion will be 
Mayor McCarthy, who, with Mrs. McCarthy, will 
lead the grand march. The hall is on St. Mary’s 
avenue, opposite old St. Mary’s on the Mission 
road. 

Se 


“There is so much wretchedness in the world 
that we may safely take the word of any mortal 
professing to need our assistance; and even 
should we be deceived, still the good to our- 
selves resulting from a kind act is worth more 
than the trifle by which we purchase it.”—Haw- 
thorne. 


Mens _— 
Sample Suits 
and Overcoats 


$1500 


$100 4 wees $100 


SPRING STYLES NOW IN 
Every Garment has the Union Label 


The Leader 


San Francisco’s Greatest 
Mens Sample Suit House 
a 


2nd FLOOR, DOUGLAS BLDG. 


Junc. Market and Eddy Sts. 


Entrance, 908 Market St. and 21 Eddy St. 
Take Elevator—Open Saturday Evenings 


O’Farrell Street bet. 
Nem Or phe Ai Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 


Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE, 

ARTHUR DUNN and MARIE GLAZIER in “The 
Messenger Boy;” IDA FULLER, “La Sorciere” (One 
Week Only); ELSIE FAYE, assisted by Joe Miller 
and Sam Weston; WILLIAM GOULD; VIOLET 
KING; CHAS. AHEARN CYCLING COMEDIANS; 
CHARLENE AND CHARLENE; NEW ORPHEU\ 
MOTION PICTURES, Last Week of LOTTIE WIL- 
LIAMS & Co., in the Qne-Act Play “On Stony 
Ground.” 

Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


SOLD 
April 6, 7 and 8 
May 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26 and 27 
June 2, 3, 4, 24, 25, 26 and 30 
July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 25, 26 and 27 
August 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Sept. 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13 and 14 


TICKET OFFICES: 


Low Rate *z' Tickets East 


‘SOME RATES 


OMAHA ............$ 60.00 
KANSAS CITY...... 60.00 
CHICAGO .......... 72.50 
HOUSTON .......... 60.00 
NEW ORLEANS.... 67.50 
NEW YOREK........ 108.50 
BOSTON ........... 110.50 


Tickets sold on April dates for New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
_ , Washington, New York and Boston. Good for 15 days’ trip going. 
Return limit three months from date of purchase. Stopovers, choice of routes, and accepted 
for passage on any of the Great Overland Flyers. 


San Francisco “Overland Limited” 


Electric Lighted—Chicago in Three Days. 


Sunset Express—tThe Comfortable Way 
To New Orleans and East, through Los Angeles and the Sunny South. 


Golden State Limited 


exclusively for high-class travel between California, Chicago and St. Louis, via Los 


Angeles, El] Paso and Kansas City. | 

Californian | 
| 

; 


The new tourist train from Southern California to Chicago, via 
El Paso, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Southern Pacific Company 


FLOOD BUILDING 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STREETS DEPOT 
BROADWAY AND THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND 


MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 


Friday, March 11, 1910. 


Pertinent and Impertinent 


John D. Rockefeller moralizes on the law of 
“supply and demand.” John has the supply and 
the rest of us the demand. 

[s Justice Brewer of the United States supreme 
court an anarchist? He said recently in a public 
interview: “There is every reason why commun- 
ities that can control the capital should own, 
direct and receive all benefits derived from water, 
lichting, telephone and transit companies.” 

in order that they may reach the top of their 
switchboards and a reasonable distance sideways, 
girls employed in telephone exchanges must be 
more than five feet tall. Then, too, it may be 
thet the companies are of the opinion that tall 
girls are less likely to give subscribers short 
answers. 

Vomen guests are not to be allowed to wear 
their hats at the banquet to be given President 
Taft in Chicago on March 17th by the Irish 
Fellowship Club. The chairman admitted the hat 
injustice of refusing banquet room to $150 crea- 
tions, but excused himself by saying that space 
is limited in the hall, that it had been mathemati- 

y figured that one woman’s hat takes up the 
spice of two and a quarter persons, and that the 
waiters would have difficulty in following their 
vocations unless the restriction was enforced. 


rom the garden of flowers of speech on the 
editorial page of the Santa Cruz “Sentinel” of 
luesday morning, the following fragrant nosegay 
is clipped for the purpose of laying it away be- 
tween the pages of memory’s great book that it 
may be preserved for posterity: “The people of 
Santa Cruz have their ears to the earth to hear 
what the wires are saying about the construction 
of the local postoffice building, which edifice is 
still hung up in the hands of government archi- 


tects.” 


riven from Great Barrington, Mass., to Me- 
Mass., by action of “ungrateful people” 
who refused to be content with millions in gifts 
for schools, churches and roads; driven from Me- 
thuen by the same devices after he had spent 
hundreds of thousands for the community’s bene- 
fit, Edward F, Searles went to Wingham and 
showered gifts upon it, but the farmers saw a 
way to get more taxes. 

Now that the great problem of the age is set- 
tled, and Emeryville will witness the “glove con- 
test” of the century, it might be in order to sug- 
gest that those “great moral engines”’—the daily 
papers—give us a respite and take up those press- 
ing problems that affect the welfare of the peo- 
ple more than the antics of the preservers of the 
supremacy of the light or dark races. 


} 


thuen, 


\Vhen Andrew Carnegie addresses the mer- 
chants of San Francisco, he will probably tell 
them that all their troubles come from the “work- 
ingman’s” desire to live. If he does, it might be 
ertinent to remark that Andrew’s section of the 
country produces millionaires, but the crop costs 
too much, and that the toilers who are more de- 

‘d in Pittsburg and vicinity than anywhere 

in the world, possibly, are of more import 
the nation than those who travel around in 
rivate cars as a result of high tariff for low 

“es. 

Truxtun Beale is a. millionaire who trundled 

ne his own packages late one night. A 
‘'ngum monied man is officially reported in the 
‘ipers as riding a wheel to the depot, to the 
exclusion of his automobile. Still another dollar- 
‘re milked one of his own cows in plain view of 
Pe ‘estrians on the street. We nearly all do these 
things without hope of comment—that is, if we 
iccumulate packages, own a wheel or a cow. 
There is nothing more disgusting than the ob- 
seuious way many toady to wealth, and the 
hal it seems to be increasing instead of diminish- 
Ns with additional knowledge. 
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LABOR COUNCIL—ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 7, 1910, 

Meeting called to order at 8:20; President 
Spooner in the chair. Minutes of previous meet- 
ing read and approved. 

Communications—From Thos. F. Marshall out- 
lining method of identifying Asiatics; endorsed. 
From Los Angeles Cigar Makers, requesting a 
committee to wait upon dealers. using the unfair 
products of the Bear Cigar Co.; granted. From 
Cooks and Waiters, No. 31, requesting that Cafe- 
terias on Thirteenth, between Broadway and 
Franklin, and on Twelfth street, opposite Orph- 
eum, be placed on “unfair list;” referred to execu- 
tive board. “From Joint Committee of Textile 
Workers, Cohoes, N. Y., requesting names of 
secretaries of affiliated unions; secretary ordered 
to comply. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks and Waiters—Royal 
has been sold to a man who will conduct a union 
bakery and restaurant. Shoe ‘Repairers—Good- 
year shop on San Pablo, between Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth streets, is unfair. Bartenders—Have 
surplus in treasury; will give smoker on March 
18th; will soon inaugurate sick-benefit feature, 
and engage in button campaign. Retail Clerks— 
Call attention to attitude of L. Morrison and re- 
quest withdrawal of patronage until he signs 
agreement. Bakers—Will give a drawing for 
cash prizes on Labor Day; 100 of their labels will 
entitle possessor to a chance at one of five 
prizes aggregating $75. Vice-President Manning 
reported that the A. F. of L. had written carpet 
mechanics instructing them to affiliate with up- 
holsterers; a committee was appointed to assist. 
Bakery Salesmen—Request that executive board 
relieve them of responsibility of judging in the 
matter of protest of milk wagon drivers against 
admittance of an applicant; granted. 
Workers—Progressing; several small shops out- 
side the fold. Electrical Workers, No. 283—A 
button has been adopted. Butchers—Working 
agreement drafted and submitted for ratification. 
Newspaper Solicitors—Conducting sticker 
poster campaign against “Call.” 

Reports of Committees—Executive committee’s 
report read, and recommendation 
agent for small unions endorsed. Dance com- 
mittee reported progress. Report of Union La- 
bor Charter Conference received and filed. Fra- 
ternal Delegate F. H. Pratt reported dedication 
of Los Angeles Labor Temple. Business agent 
reported interviewing Goodyear shoe repair shop; 
the proprietor of the Arcade Hotel, and other 
matters of routine nature. 

New Business—Secretary instructed to send 
ball tickets to secretaries of unions in proportion 
to numbers. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer read. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. W. SEFTON, Secretary. 
pa ee 

Furnished rooms with board, home cooking, reas- 
onable; also front suite for four. 3307 Mission. *** 


and 


for business 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY. 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 

Francisco. 
526 California ind San Francisco, an 

Guaranteed Capital 

Capital actually paid up in cash 

Reserve and Contingent Funds 

Deposits December 31, 1909 

Total Assets 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
a Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 

xpress. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. to 3 o’clock p 
except Saturdays to 12 orclock noon, and dntur: 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlanat; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, "A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

OARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt oer payment of 
a ppt only. C. W. Heyer, Mana 

ICHMOND DISTRICT. BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. "Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 
Moritz Bimmerle, 122 Silliman, 

J. & H. Kanewske, 19th and Vermont. 

R. Hollnagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

Wm. Tschirch, 157 Fillmore, near Waller. 
And. Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
Wm. Kelterer, Home Bakery, 2380 Market. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Jelinek Bros., 2439 California. 

Tuho & Peters, 420 Brannan, near Third. 
Frahm & Co., 194 Third, near Howard. 
Fred Munz, 1864 Union, near Octavia. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Chas. Weinrich, 20th Ave and Clement. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil Ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement near 5th Ave. 
Hugo Stanke, 2471 San Bruno Ave. 

Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 

Chr. Kolb, 800 Diamond. 

San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 
Cal. Bakery, 4th and B, San Jose. 

San Rafael Bakery, 2d and D, San Rafael. 
Model Bakery, 2012 Emerson, Berkeley. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Mar., 
Dark Green on White 


UNION MEN—Our Spring 
Weoolens are now on Display 


We have never shown a more complete or better 


assortment. 


In ordering your next suit bear this in mind: that we 
were the first tailoring concern in this city to adopt 
the Union Label—that we employ only skilled Union 
mechanics—that we make every suit in our own 
modern, sanitary workshops—that while we make 
our suits BETTER than most tailors, our charges 


are no higher. 


st Merust KELLEHER & BROWNE 


7th Street 
at Market 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
First. 


L. K. Neiswanger died in the Union Prinje;, 
Home on March Ist. He was seventy years of 
age, a native of Ohio, and crossed the plains to 
Portland, Oregon, from Iowa in 1862. The follow. 
ing year he joined Portland’s Typographical Up. 
ion, and for over forty-six years was a faithfy| 
member. He was on the roll of “old Eureka” 
and during the life of No. 21 to date. In 1995 
Mr. Neiswanger went to the home. His death 
removes a link between the old and the new. [py 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 
2 Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
American Printing Co., 88 First. 
Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 


*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 

Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
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Brown & Power, 327 California. Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
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*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C, J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom, 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. @ 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 380 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Posten. 63 McAllister. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Rapid Printing Co.. 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 
sion. 

iSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 


818 Mis- 


Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 


Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


(27) Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

(37) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

(36) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

(29) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

(52) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 

(28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 

(32) a Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 

(44) Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

(30) Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 

(40) Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 

(53) Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 

(38) Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 

(42) Yosemite Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 


SLROTROTYP RAS AND STEREOTYPERS, 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 
MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and_ publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

—_——_o—___—__ 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
cut and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Arcade Hotel, San Pablo avenue, cor. 20th. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Montgomery-Osborne Hardware Co., 375 12th. 

Oakland Cream Depot, 1665-67 Willow. 

Phillips & Leisz, produce dealers, 339 12th. 

Piedmont Press, 1166 Webster. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 


reaved since the last issue of the “Labor Clarion.” 
Mrs. Minnie J. Nordhausen, mother of Louis 11. 
Nordhausen, died on March 3d. Second Vice- 
President P. H. Desmond’s mother died on March 
5th, aged seventy-six years. James S. Irving of 
Crocker’s and Mrs. Geo. H. Knell lost. their 
mother on March 6th. Solomon Bowman, father 
of Sam and Harry Bowman, died on March 7th. 
Those to whom the week has proved one of sor- 
row have the sympathy of their friends in San 
Francisco Typographical Union. 


J. C. Harlow, long a member of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union, died on March 3d. He was born 
in Troy, N. Y., sixty-five years ago. The de- 
ceased was the uncle of Joe and Fay Harlow of 
No. 21, and was a man of sterling qualities. 


The voucher for the old-age pension checks will 
leave tomorrow (Saturday) for Indianapolis. The 
checks are expected on Tuesday, March 22d. 

Chas. J. Stark of the “Recorder” chapel was 
presented with a ten-pound girl on March 2d. 
Mother and babe are doing well, and the father 
is thinking of getting out another edition of the 
“Yazoo Gazette.” 

Paul J. Maas of the Chicago “Record-Herald,” 
a printer-labor journalist with a record for the 
excellence of his workmanship with the pen, is 
visiting California and spent several days in San 
Francisco. 

John A. Kenney, past president of New York 
Typographical Union, and in office at the time 
the “Tribune” was organized, is connected with 
the East San Jose (Cal.) “Post.” 


Nominations for I. T. U. officers were made 
during the month of February. While full re- 
ports are not to hand, the “Labor Clarion” is 
able to give readers some of the results: New 
York—Lynch, Govan, Hays, Hitchens, Hayes. 
Morrison, Stevenson, MacLean, McKee, McCai- 
fery, White; Philadelphia—Lynch, Tracy, Hays. 
Nichols, Stevenson, Morrison, Hayes, Fear, 
Powell, McKee, Fennessy; Washington (D. C.)— 
Reilly, Tracy, Hays, Nichols, De Nedrey, Mor 
rison, Fear, Hayes, McCaffery, McKee, Whit 
Chicago—Lynch, Tracy, Hays, Nichols, Morrison. 
Hayes, Stevenson, McCullough, McCaffery, Mc- 
Kee, White; Cincinnati—Reilly, Govan, Albrook. 
Hitchens, Perkins, MacLean, Fear, De Nedrey. 
White, Powell, Daniel; Denver—Reilly, Gov. 
Albrook, Hitchens, MacLean, Fear, Hayes, Mc 
Cullough, White, Daniel, Powell; Omaha—Lync. 
Tracy, Hays, Nichols, Stevenson, McCul- 
lough, Hayes, Morrison, McCaffery, Mckee. 
Fennessy; Los Angeles—Lynch, Tracy, Hays. 
Nichols, McCullough, Stevenson, Hayes, ['e:'. 
TFennessy, McCaffery, McKee; Sacrament)— 
Lynch, Tracy, Hays, Nichols, Morrison, Mc(ul 
lough, Perkins, De Nedrey, Daniel, White, \!c- 


Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 
Schlueter’s Bazaar, 1158-60 Washington. 
Texas Bakery, 2010 Ashby avenue, Berkeley. 


Kee. Space prevents giving further nominations. 
but Louisville, Nashville, Dallas and nearly ‘!! 
the southern cities nominated the “anti” tic!*! 


Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 


) 
) 
) 
} 
) South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Friday, March 11, 1910. : 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
cuarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
‘eenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
\ednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

pakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

takers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Ppakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Rarber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 24 Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bortenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Ray and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 298—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Biacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
ud and 4th. Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
116 14th. 

Rceiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Beokbinders, No. 31—Meet list and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 38d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

soot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 38d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. : 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Il1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery  Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—-Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Electrical Workers, No, 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 1st and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet Ist and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
{th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 


ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. ‘ 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. ' 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Iist and 38d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 481 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
‘ers, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, 
Yall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
'62—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—M. Boehm, 703 Gough. 


Labor Council 
14th. 


Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 


Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 392 Oak, 

‘te Makers—Iist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 
a‘tern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
‘iall, 15th and Mission. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. | 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia, 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Iist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 Hast. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, 45 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. x 

oe tore eeecdvartcre, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 

ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 
mont. 


Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. lL. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

i Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
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A GOOD BURLESQUE. 

““On which jaw are a cow’s teeth?’ 

““How many seed pods are there in an apple?” 

“What is the difference, if any, between sour 
milk and cheese?’ 

“Questions such as these,” said Laurenus C. 
deelye, president of Smith College, at a reunion 
of the Kappa Alpha fraternity, “are often put 
by school directors. I don’t deny that such ques- 
tions may do good. Nevertheless I heard the 
other day of a little girl who wisely parodied 
them. 

“Playing school with her friends, she said: 

“Now, children, we’ll play that I’m the school 
director. You must learn, dear children, more 
about common things. Mabel, stand up and tell 
us how many feathers a hen has.’” 


————o_—_—_—_— 


While it apparently has nothing to do with the 
case, the assurance of Josephine Dodge Daskam 
Bacon that no woman earning a salary of five 
thousand dollars a year is a suffragist, is met by 
the statement that Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, sup- 
erintendent of public schools of Chicago, who is 
paid ten thousand dollars a year; Ellen Terry, 
Julia Marlowe, President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
and other women earning or having an income of 
more than five thousand dollars a year, are 
strongly in favor of votes for women. 


——————— — 


“T am compelled to sentence you to a month’s 
imprisonment. And follow my advice—try to 
keep more sober in future.” “All right, your 
worship; I am going to keep sober for a whole 
month!” 


For Women in Union and Home 


The cities of the west are never afraid of in- 
novations. This is one explanation of the exist- 
ence of policewomen in Portland and Seattle, 
says the New York “Call.” The other explana-' 
tion must be found in the fact that these cities 
have discovered that policewomen are needed in 
the business of maintaining order and solving 
problems of order in the large cities. The old 
theory that men are the criminals and must be 
policed by men is giving way before the fact that 
there do appear from time to time women crim- 
inals that can be saved before crime fixes them 
permanently as its possession. In Portland there 
is a woman on the police force who has done effi- 
cient work in connection with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association—another vital 
factor in large towns in the ordering of the city. 
She has also accomplished much as a probation 
officer. Having served her term in these, the 
woman was ready when Portland decided that it 
required a policewoman. She is a regular mem- 
ber of the department, with the same recognition 
shown to men. 

Mrs. G. M. Glines in her speech on entering 
office as president of the Woman’s Club of Port- 
land, Oregon, said: “The city is our home just 
as much as the four walls of our dwellings, and 
as such requires our efforts to keep it clean and 
beautiful. The time and money spent in beauti- 
fying our homes should be extended to streets 
and vacant lots where mudholes and rubbish piles 
confront us. We might make a determined effort 
to eliminate the advertising drop curtains in our 
theatres, the disfiguring billboards throughout the 
city and the high trolley car steps. As a club we 
stand for civic improvement; the public expects 
it, and the men interested in this work are asking 
our assistance.” Mrs. Glines also showed that she 
holds a high ideal of the mission of clubwomen. 
“The thinking woman knows,” she said, “that 
without interest and sympathy in the world 
around her she misses her highest perfection as 
wife, mother and homekeeper.” 

Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish writer to whom 
the Nobel prize in literature was awarded this 
year, will devote a part of the money to the 
purchase of a home on the Marbacka estate, 
where she was born. The house which she will 
buy was built by her grandfather and through 
reverses fell into the hands of strangers, from 
whom she will buy it. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood wrote to President Taft 
asking his opinion of her plan to devote the Nobel 
peace prize fund, which two years ago was 
awarded to Mr. Roosevelt, to aiding the shirt- 
waist girls in New York and Philadelphia. Mr. 
Roosevelt turned the money over to a committee 
on industrial peace, and Mrs. Lockwood is trying 
to interest this committee in the shirtwaist 
makers. 

Miss Emma C. Sickels recently appeared be- 
fore the house committee on agriculture and 
asked that a bureau of domestic science be es- 
tablished. She also asked that an appropriation 
of $60,000 be distributed among ten of the best 
schools of domestic science in agricultural col- 
leges to enable them to engage more thoroughly 
in research and experimental work. 

Mrs. Hannah Jacober, a widow and the mother 
of three children, has just been graduated at the 
Waller high school, Chicago. During the three 
years that she attended the high school Mrs. 
Jacober had a hard struggle against poverty and 
misfortune. To provide for herself and her two 
children, her husband and one child having died, 
she kept a boarding house, working early and 
late. She has already passed some of the en- 
trance examinations to the Chicago normal 
school, and when she completes her course there 
she hopes to become a public school teacher in 
Chicago. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, March 11, 1919, 


~ MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. j 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, March 8th, Pres- 
ident Cassasa presiding. Admitted to member- 
ship on examination—Jas. Massa, J. J. Schwarz, 
Jos. Tigli. Reinstated to membership in good 
standing—H. L. Parkman, J. R. Sprague. Trans- 
fers deposited—E. J. Whipple, Local No. 47, J. 
F. Cooke, Local No. 2, Ora E. Clark, Local No. 
76. 

Permission has been given to members to play 
for the benefit to be given by Mr. Murphy next 
week in Oakland—the entire proceeds to go to a 
destitute widow and children for whom the affair 
has been arranged. 

Members will please take notice and read care- 
fully clause K of section 29, page 86 of the price 
list, and act in accordance with the same. 

Francesco Ferulla has been reinstated to mem- 
bership in Local No. 6 on advice of Owen Miller. 

A new supply of covers for the union books 
have been received, and are for sale at the office 
at 25 cents each. 

Permission has been given members to re- 
hearse with the Stewart Orchestral Club of Oak- 
land. : 

A roll of music was found at Sutter and Fill- 
more streets. For information see Geo. Ruge. 

Dues and assessments for the first quarter, 
amounting to $2, are now due and payable before 
April Ist. Two death assessments of 25 cents 
each have been levied on account of the deaths 
of late members Paul Kedro and C. G. McMillan. 
Members are requested to pay dues and assess- 
ments to Mr. Arthur Morey, financial secretary, 
68 Haight street. 


> 
Mrs. Peck (contemptuously): ‘What are you, 
anyhow, a man or.a mouse?” Mr, Peck (bitter- 
ly): “A man, my dear; if I were only a mouse 
I'd have you up on the table yelling for dear life 
right now!” 


KICKS AND KINKS. 
Finding a Way Out. 

What we need is clear-brained and warm- 
hearted men who will direct this labor movement 
unselfishly. Some of those who are outside the 
trade union could help us, but théy are so in- 
terested in statistics that they haven’t quite got- 
ten hold of the big human side of the question. 
The beautiful schemes that look so well in books 
and magazines, and that sound so fine when 
they are presented from the lecture platform, go 
all to pieces when applied to flesh and blood 
men, because they leave out altogether the ele- 
ment of human nature. 

It’s all well enough to tell us what we ought 
to do during a time of strike, and when we are 
getting ready to strike. It’s a mighty easy prop- 
osition to nicely balance the arguments for and 
against, and subject the whole thing to the test 
of an elegant system of ethics. But this labor 
business is no Sunday-school picnic, neither is 
it a matter that can be settled right off the bat. 
There are too many complications, too many 
things that don’t appear on the surface, and that 
it’s hard to put into so many words, so that the 
outsider will understand. We need some folks 
who can explain these matters better than we 
can do it ourselves, and since it’s hard to do this 
unless you’ve been in the game, we aren’t making 
the progress that we might. It’s one thing to 
make a study of the workingman’s problems from 
above, even with sympathy and sincerity of pur- 
pose. A man may even tramp it, or go into the 
shop or live in a tenement, but he does it know- 
ing that at any moment he may leave it if he 
wants to do so. Anyway, he misses a good deal 
of the joy and happiness of the working people, 
because of their appreciation of many things that 
come to them, and which pleasure your student 
knows nothing at all about. But oh, the hope- 
lessness that comes so often—too often, for most 
of us. I’d give a good deal if I could forget some 
of the things that I’ve passed through. Perhaps 
I ought to be glad of the experience, because it 
will help me understand some other fellow who 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


B. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 
SOLE AGENTS 


“Keystone Shoe” 


The Best Union-Stamped Shoe for Men 


? 30 100 Styles to Choose from "vo 490 


Wear—ALL SHAPES—ALL LEATHERS 


00 “The Keystone” P2228 (00 


=a Satisfaction. 


NOTE—To accommodate those who are unable to pur- 
chase during the day, OUR STORE WILL BE OPEN 
SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10. 
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FOR THE 


Once Tried—Always Worn 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


The Leading 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Of San Francisco 


NOW OCCUPIES HIS OWN NEW BUILp. 
ING AT THE OLD LOCATION 


Built especially to suit the requirements of the 
undertaking business. This is the finest, mcst 
modern and best-equipped building in the city. 
Come and see it at your first opportunity. 


1919 Mission Street 


Between 15th and 16th Streets. 


PHONE MARKET 109 


Mr. Truman devotes his entire personal time 
and attention to this business, assuring the 
public of capable and conscientious service, and 
prompt and polite treatment. 


is passing through the same trials, and_ that’s 
worth something. 

Lots of good people get impatient with us be- 
cause we don’t seem to appreciate what they are 
doing for us. To be perfectly honest, we'd 
rather do these things for ourselves, in just the 
way that we think best. It may not be the best 
way, but it’s our way, and there’s a good deal in 
that. We'll appreciate having them show us how 
the things may be done, but we want a hand in 
the doing of them. We'll work with these folks 
and we'll be glad to have them work with us. 
but the whole thing must be on the level, like 
the big democracy that we all believe in. 

I can’t help feeling that there are a good many 
folks who, if they weren’t so plagued indifferent 
or lazy, so confounded comfortable and easy- 
going, really could mend matters. I wish I could 
help wake them up to it. I suppose that it would 
be hard for the bosses to make the move. There's 
so much in the way. Business dealings are too 
mixed up. 

But there are some people who can do it, and 
some of them are bosses, too. They can get busy 
creating a sentiment in favor of a squarer deil 
all around. If I understand the church, that’s 
a good share of its business. There’s nobody 
that can do more in getting matters set right 
than the churches, if they will only start in on 
the job. There are millions of church-members 
in this country, more folks than there are sociel- 
ists and trade unionists, combined, by a good 
deal, and probably more than thefe ever will be. 
It ought not to be very hard to map out a policy 
for them to follow, if the teachings of Christ are 
ever to be applied to every-day living—Rev. 
Charles Stelzle in “Letters from a Workingma: 

———_@______—__- 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of tlic 
Chicago public schools, was elected by the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association in session at Springfield as 
the president of the association. It is the fist 
time that a woman has been elected to this pe-i- 
tion in that state. 

——— &___—_———__ 

Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to ord: 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union | 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. 


